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parcels to the 800 local men who were prisoners in
Germany. It may be said that any Lady Mayoress
would naturally patronize such causes, which is true,
but Mrs. Chamberlain did far more than merely allow
her name to appear on notepaper-headings. She
worked very hard herself, and she saw that the right
people were selected for the tasks they were to per-
form, which is by no means always the case with
charitable organizations: particularly was this so
where visiting was concerned, and her discrimination
in this respect made all the difference between success
and failure. When the war came she had not been
married long enough to be well known to the mass of
the Birmingham people, but by the time it was over
there never had been a Lady Mayoress who had so
completely won their love and respect.

One day at the end of 1916 Mr. Chamberlain had
been in London on municipal business, and had
reached the station on his return to Birmingham,
when he was overtaken on the platform by a messenger
from Mr. Lloyd George, who had recently become
Prime Minister, to say that he had been appointed
Director of National Service. That was the way
things were done during the war. The new Govern-
ment wanted to impress the country at all cost that
they were "getting on with the job". As Mr. E. C.
Roberts put it in the Outlook: "Mr. Lloyd George had
just superseded Mr. Asquith, and wanted to make a
big 'gesture' to show the country that everything was
now going to be changed. Hindenburg had been
excogitating for some time a national service scheme,
which incidentally was a failure. Mr. Lloyd George
seized on the idea. The War Cabinet would found
national service. A new department, a new Minister,